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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Idealism and the Modern Age. By George Plimpton Adams. New 

Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 

1919.— pp. lx, 253. 

This book undertakes a survey and an analysis, partly historical 
in character, of the systems of ideas which have been mainly 
responsible for the present form of modern life, with its fundamental 
problems and conflicts. In general, it is a vindication of idealism 
against naturalism and instrumentalism, and the author's practical 
interest in the questions which he has discussed, though not made 
prominent, appears both from his preface and from occasional remarks 
throughout the text. "When the time comes to decide what the 
world order of the future is to be," he asks at the close of the first 
chapter, "shall we go back to those structures and habits of thought 
which rest upon the maintenance and the balance of interests, or 
shall we go forward to a world in which our interests are worth con. 
serving, not because t,hey happen tp, be our interests, but because 
they participate in an objective and sharable good? We know now 
as never before what the modern world means. Shall we go back to 
naturalism and conflict, or forward to idealism and coSperation? " 
(p. 12). 

There are ten chapters with the following titles: I, "The Modern 
Problem"; II, "Democracy and the Modern Economic Order"; 
III, "The Religious Tradition"; IV," Platonism and Christianity"; 
V, "The Isolation of Mind and of Self"; VI, "The Mind's Participa- 
tion in Reality"; VII, "Idealism and the Autonomy of Values"; 
VIII, "Knowledge and Behavior, Body and Mind"; IX, "The Self 
and the Community"; X, "The Interpretation of Religion". 

Idealism, as the author defines it, "may be viewed as the theoretical 
framework for a certain attitude and temper in which the mind looks 
forward to ideal yet objective, significant structures in which human 
experience may participate. Such an idea system may be set over 
against that idea system in which the mind is the spokesman of and 
the instrument for. some vital interest which exists as a fact of nature, 
and which is bent upon its maintenance, its expansion, and the exploi- 
tation and control of all which the world may offer" (p. 13). The 
practical attitude and ideas which are denoted by idealism are his- 
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torically bound up with some of the deeper characteristics of religion. 
Instrumentalism or naturalism, which is throughout set in sharp 
contrast with idealism, is said to be allied with democracy, the modern 
industrial and economic interests, and science. Finally, this contrast 
is taken to apply, in general terms at least, to ancient and medieval 
thought on the one hand, and to the modern system of ideas on the 
other. "Neither to Greek philosophy nor to Christianity did it 
appear that the vocation of man consisted in the rational and scientific 
control over life and over nature's energies in order to satisfy human 
desires. For Aristotle and St. Thomas, speaking respectively for the 
ancient and the medieval worlds, man's essential vocation was con- 
templation, the possession, in thought or in feeling, of those eternal 
and absolute perfections and forms which are both the ultimately 
real and the ultimately valuable" (p. 8). On the other hand, "the 
naturalism and subjectivism of modern thought have expressed in the 
language of theory those formative and practical forces which have 
fashioned the characteristic institutions and habits of life in modern, 
west-European and American culture. . . . The mind looks back- 
ward to needs, interests, and desires rather than forward to 'The 
Idea of the Good.' Ideas are servants of the will to live ; science and 
knowledge exist in order to yield power, to be useful instruments in 
the satisfaction of human wants" (p. 141). 

These are the generalizations which form the framework and plan 
of this essay, and which the author illustrates and supports through- 
out the various chapters. In general, he does not fail to make the 
necessary reservations and exceptions in his consideration of details, 
and his discussions are marked by sound scholarship and philosophical 
insight. He recognizes also the necessity of making a place for the 
interests and ideas of instrumentalism which characterize the modern 
age within the system of idealism which he defends. This is of course 
the most difficult part of his task, and we shall later have to raise the 
question as to how successfully this has been accomplished. 

It'is not possible within the limits of this review to give a summary 
of the different chapters of Professor Adams's book. There is a 
good deal of repetition, but the main points are presented with great 
clearness and the treatment is full of instruction and suggestiveness. 
One of its chief merits consists in the connection of philosophical 
ideas with broader issues of theory and practice in other fields of 
thought. I have found the discussion of English Empiricism particu- 
larly enlightening; and his statement that "in Hume's philosophy is 
embedded practically the whole of instrumentalism and of modern 
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biological naturalism" (p. 230), seems to be fully justified. The 
account of how in the modern period ideas become isolated from 
objects and withdraw into the inner subjective sphere of the individual 
consciousness is also well worked out. As a consequence of this 
separation of ideas from objects, as Professor Adams shows, the 
epistemological problem assumes a central place in modern philosophy, 
and also ideas c6me to be regarded more and more as 'instrumental* 
in character. One cannot fail to obtain new light on the significance 
of the movement of philosophical ideas in their relation to the broader 
issues of thought from Professor Adams's admirable survey of this 
field. 

At the same time, I think that the sharp antithesis that he sets up 
between Platonism and Christianity on the one hand, and modern 
philosophy on the other, has led him to misinterpret^ or neglect what 
is after all perhaps the most important tradition of modern thought. 
The modern age cannot be understood apart from the systems of 
thought which have found in the principle of Reason the standard of 
value and of reality. The significance of the philosophy of Descartes 
and of Spinoza is surely obscured when they are exhibited as the 
fore-runners of subjectivism. And it is more strange still to find 
that a book on idealism and the modern age has almost no reference 
either to German philosophy or to the English idealists of the nine- 
teenth century and of the present day. We are told, indeed, that 
"Kant is . . . preeminently the philosopher of the modern age" 
(p. 162), and in one or two passages his view is contrasted with that 
of Plato, and there are a few incidental references to Green and to 
Bradley. Royce's views are naturally often quoted, as well as those 
of Webb, Simmel, Scheler, and other writers who oppose instru- 
mentalism. Nevertheless, one cannot avoid the feeling that the 
author is too ready to hand the modern age over to the enemy, and 
that he has not kept sufficiently in mind the 'great allies' of Idealism 
who have not bowed the knee to Instrumentalism. 

A similar objection might perhaps be raised regarding the assump- 
tion that Democracy and Science are necessarily connected with 
Instrumentalism. And, finally, one comes to question whether any 
of the sharp contrasts that the author has drawn are really serviceable 
in helping us to understand the historical and logical relationships 
of the modern age. Is there any such a sharp antithesis of idea and 
of attitude as that indicated between ancient and medieval thought 
on the one side and that of the modern period? No one can doubt 
that there are differences, but is it not an oversimplification and a 
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neglect of facts to s ; um them up under the headings of contemplation 
and instrumentalism and naturalism? I do not see how either Platon- 
ism or Christianity can be regarded as 'quiescent' and without any 
program of practical reform. Because the representatives of these 
systems of ideas did not devote themselves to our methods of reform, 
or did not perceive all the practical consequences of their principles, one 
should not, I think, conclude that they were quite content to accept 
the world as it is. And, again, it may be questioned whether actual 
facts and historical motives are not rather obscured than elucidated 
when 'Democracy' and 'Science' are definitely ranged on the side 
of naturalism. The moving forces of modern Democracy are various 
and complex, but they continue to be nourished and supported by the 
ideal of a common reason and of universal brotherhood. In the same 
way, modern Science is s.omething more than instrumental in its 
motives and purposes, and is still sustained and fertilized by the 
waters that flow from the deep springs of contemplation. If this 
were not true, if the breach between the forces which have formed 
the modern point of view and Idealism were as complete as Professor 
Adams's survey represents it to be, the case of the latter doctrine 
would indeed be hopeless, and it wou,ld be idle to talk of any recon- 
ciliation. Professor Adams has too easily granted to Pragmatism its 
claim to be the representative of Science and Democracy and every- 
thing that is modern. It is tpue tjhat he makes a reservation on behalf 
of religion, but even religion, he acknowledges, has been "weathered 
down" and rendered "problematic" by the dominating forces of 
modern life. There is a real difficulty here. Idealism can be defended 
only if the ideal is to be found in the actually existing order. I 
believe that, it is possible to demonstrate, the ideality of the natural 
through a survey of the movements of the modern period, — and one 
might find much in Professor Adams's chapters to confirm this view. 
But he himself, as I think, has made it almost impossible to find any 
logical reconciliation between the modern age and Idealism just 
because he has 1 begun by handing tiie former over to the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

It is in Religion, as has already been intimated, that the author 
finds a basis for the reconciliation of naturalism and idealism. Here 
he lets tiie antithesis between tiie two sets of motives fall away, 
and points out that in religious experience they function together. 
In this last chapter, then, he himself has recognized in some 
measure the artificial character of the earlier framework. "What 
I urge is, in substance then, that religion concentrates in a single 
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attitude and experience those two motives which have seemed to so 
many to be utterly incompatible with one another, the motives of 
possession and activity, contemplation and control, idealism and 
democracy, the idea systems of Platonism and Christianity, and the 
moving ideals of the modern age. And I have wished to urge that, 
in principle, these two attitudes are not necessarily antagonistic, 
but that they mutually imply and reinforce each other when we take 
them at their fullest and their best" (p. 239). No one will doubt 
that it is along these lines that idealism must be maintained and 
defended. I am not quite sure, however, that Professor Adams has 
succeeded in showing that the natural and the ideal " imply and rein- 
force each other." It is not enough to point out that as a matter of 
fact they do so in Religion, if this term is used to denote some special 
and isolated realm of experience. The appeal to Religion is warranted 
only if this attitude can be shown tp be implicit in all experience and 
to be nothing but the most complete expression of what all experience 
implies. In spite of passages like the one just quoted, I cannot help 
finding in the book an attempt t.o defend an idealism of the dualistic 
type. I cannot now fully justify this statement: but I would refer 
to the adoption of Bergson's view of the relation of the brain as an 
instrument of action and the life of the mind as pure memory or 
knowledge (p. 171), and also to the arguments in support of the 
autonomy of values, as a realm having its justification and authority 
in itself. It seems to me that there is a truer and more courageous 
type of idealism which does not proceed by antitheses, but assumes 
as its guiding principle the identity of the real and the rational. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, which may to some extent be 
due to my failure to understand the author, the book is full of sugges- 
tion and value. It seems to me a genuine contribution to our under- 
standing of our own age and of the forces which have produced it. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Cornell University. 

Strife of Systems and Productive Duality. An Essay in Philosophy. 

By Wilmon Henry Sheldon. Cambridge, Harvard University 

Press, 1918. — pp. 528 and index. 

This closely knit volume of over five hundred pages is undoubtedly 
a distinct achievement. Whether its merit may not lie in some 
quarter other than where the author supposes it to lie, or where he 
would most wish it to lie, is another matter. The volume offers an 
admirably sympathetic and — certainly for the most part — accurate 
cross section of the deposit of the entire philosophic tradition. If the 



